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From  Harmtr's  Observations. 

The  king's  heart  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Lordy  as 
the  rivers  of  water,  (or  as  watering  canals,)  he 
tumeth  it  whithersoever  he  will. — Prov.  xxl.  1. 

Commentators  suppose  that  this  marks 
out  the  power  of  the  great  Lord  of  lords 
over  the  heart  of  princes.  It  does  so 
undoubtedly  :  but  though  they  have  given 
us  the  thought  in  general,  I  do  not  re¬ 
member  to  have  met  with  any  that  have 
given  us  the  energy  of  it,  which  seems  to 
be  this,  Which  way  soever  the  heart  of 
a  king  turneth,  it  conveys  riches  just  as  a 
watering  canal  doth  plenty  ;  and  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  the  Lord  turns  it  whither¬ 
soever  he  will,  and  makes  whom  he  plea¬ 
ses  the  favourite  of  princes.^^ 

Northern  readers  have  often,  I  dare 
say,  wondered  in  themselves  that  the  di¬ 
vine  energy  upon  the  minds  of  men,  which 
is  apparently  intended  by  the  words, 
should  be  represented  by  a  man’s  turning 
a  stream  of  water  whither  he  pleases ; 
which  appears  to  them  a  work  of  difficulty, 
such  difficulty  that  it  is  not  often  attemp¬ 
ted  in  their  countries.  They  therefore  are 
ready  to  be  surprised,  that  some  allusion 
containing  the  idea  of  greater  ease  was 
not  used ;  but  to  an  original  imagination 
the  metaphor  will  appear  strong,  but  in  all 
respects  just,  as  conveying  the  thought  of 
the  ease  with  which  the  power  of  God 
operates  on  the  hearts  of  princes,  and  of 
the  enriching  effects  of  royal  favour  (which 
is  elsewhere  compared  to  a  cloud  of  the 
latter  rain,)  adding  farther  prosperity  to 
those  that  are  in  affluent  circumstances, 
and  setting  beggars  among  prindes,  just 
like  those  canals  which  are  so  common  in 
these  countries,  which  add  very  much  to 
the  fertility  of  a  rich  soil,  and  sometimes 
turn  a  desert  into  a  paradise.  So  the  pro-* 
Vince  of  Faoume  or  Fioum,  the  richest 
province  in  all  Egypt,  owes  all  its  fertility, 
accordby  to  Maillet,  to  a  canal  made  by 


art  in  very  ancient  times,  and  would  with¬ 
out  it  have  been  absolutely  bairen,  as  the 
want  of  keeping  thi^  canal  with  sufficient 
care  has^very  much  injured  it« 
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THE  POOR  SCHOLAR. 

The  vernal  weather,  that  had  come  so 
early  in  the  year,  as  to  induce  a  fear  that 
it  would  not  be  lasting,  seemed,  contrary 
to  that  foreboding  of- change,  to  become 
every  day  more  mild  and  genial ;  and  the 
spirit  of  beauty,  that  had  at  first  ventured 
out  over  the  bosom  of  the  earth  with  timid 
footsteps,  was  now  blending  itself  moct 
boldly  with  the  deep  verdure  of cbeground^ 
and  the  life  of  the  budding  trees.  Some¬ 
thing  in  the  air,  and  in  the  great,  wide, 
blue,  bending  arch  of  the  uncloucM  sky, 
called  upon  the  heart  to  come  forth  from 
the  seclusion  of  parlour  or  study,  and  paiv 
take  of  the  cheerfulness  of  nature. 

We  had  made  some  short  excursions 
together  up  the  lonely  glens,  and  over  the 
moors,  and  also  through  the  more  thickly 
inhabited  field-farms  of  his  parish,  and  now 
the  old  Minister  proposed  that  we  should* 
pay  a  visit  to  a  solitary  Hut  near  the 
head  of  a  dell,  which,  although  not  verj| 
remote  from  the  Manse,  we  had  not  ym 
seen.  And  I  was  anxious  that  we  should 
do  so,  from  bis  conversation,  I  under¬ 
stood  that  we  should  see  there  a  family— 
if  so.  a  widow  and  her  one  son  could  be 
called — that  would  repay  us  by  the  inter¬ 
est  we  could  not  fail  to  feel  in  their  char¬ 
acter,  for  the  time  and  toil  spent  on  reach¬ 
ing  their  secluded  and  guarded  dwelling. 

^  The  poor  widow  woman,”  said  the 
minister,  who  lives  in  a  Hut  called  Brae- 
head,  has  as  noble  a  soul  as  ever  tenanted 
a  human  bosom.  One  earthly  hope  alone 
has  she  now — but  I  fear  it  never  will  be 
fulfilled.  She  is  the  widow  of  a  common 
cdttar  who  lived  and  died  indie  Hul  which 
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she  and  her  son  now  inhabit.  Her  hus¬ 
band  was  a  man  of  little  education^  but 
intelligent,  even  ingenious,  simple,  labori¬ 
ous,  and  pious.  His  duties  lay  all  within 
a  narrow  circle,  and  his  temptations,  it  may 
be  said,  were  few.  Such  as  they  were,  he 
discharged  the  one  and  withstood  the 
other.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  think, 
that,  had  they  both  been  greater,  he  would 
have  been  found  wanting.  He  was  con- 
^  tented  with  meal  and  water  all  his  days  ; 
and  so  fond  of  work,  that  he  seemed  to 
love  the  summer  chiefly  for  the  length  of 
its  labouring  days.  He  had  a  slight  genius 
for  mechanics  ;  and,  during  the  long  win¬ 
ter  evenings,  he  made  many  articles  of  cu¬ 
rious  workmanship,  the  sale  of  which  ad¬ 
ded  a  little  to  the  earnings  of  his  severer 
toil.  .  The  same  love  of  industry  excited 
him  from  morning  to  night ;  but  he  had 
also  stronger,  tenderer,  and  dearer  mo¬ 
tives  ;  for  if  his  wife  and  their  one  pretty 
boy  should  outlive  him,  he  hoped,  that 
though  left  poor,  they  would  not  be  left  in 
penury,  but  enabled  to  lead,  without  any 
additional  hardships,  the  usual  life,  at 
least,  of  the  widow  and  the  orphans  of 
honest  hard-working  men.  Few  thought 
much  about  Abraham  Blane  while  he  lived, 
except  that  he  was  an  industrious  and 
blameless  man ;  but,  on  his  death,  it  was 
felt  that  there  had  been  something  far  more 
Taluable  in  his  character  ;  and  now  1  my¬ 
self,  who  knew  him  well,  was  pleasingly 
surprised  to  know  that  he  had  left  his 
widow  and  boy  a  small  independence. 
Then  the  memory  of  his  long  summer 
days,  and  long  winter  nights,  all  cease¬ 
lessly  employed  in  some  kind  of  manuel 
labour,  dignified  the  lowly  and  stedfast 
virtue  of  the  unpretending  and  conscien¬ 
tious  man. 

‘^/Tbe  widow  of  this  humble-hearted  and 
sirople^mnded  man,  whom  we  shall  this 
forenoon  visit,  you  will  remember,  per¬ 
haps,  although  then  neither  she  nor  her 
husband  were  much  known  in  the  parish, 
as  the  wife  of  the  basket  maker.  Her 
father  had  been  a  clergyman — but  his  sti¬ 
pend  was  one  of  the  smallest  in  Scotland, 
and  he  died  in  extreme  poverty.  This, 
his  only  daughter,  who  had  many  fine  feel¬ 
ings  and  deep  thoughts  in  her  young  inno¬ 
cent  and  simple  heart,  was  forced  to  be¬ 
come  a  menial  servant  in  a  farm  house. 
There  subduing  her  heart  to  her  situation, 
she  married  that  inoffensive  and  good 
man ;  and  all  her  life  has  been — maid, 
wife,  and  widow, — the  humblest  among 


the  humble.  But  you  shall  soon  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  what  sense,  what 
feeling,  what  knowledge,  and  what  piety, 
may  all  live  together,  without  their  owner 
suspecting  them,  in  the  soul  of  the  lonely 
widow  of  a  Scottish  cottar ;  for  except 
that  she  is  pious,  she  thinks  not  that  she 
possesses  any  other  treasure ;  and  even 
her  piety  she  regards,  like  a  true  Chris¬ 
tian,  as  a  gift  bestowed. 

“  But  well  worthy  of  esteem,  and,  to 
speak  in  the  language  of  this  world’s  fan¬ 
cies,  of  admiration,  as  you  will  think  this 
poor  solitary  widow,  perhaps  you  will 
think  such  feelings  bestowed  even  more 
deservedly  on  her  only  son.  He  is  now  a 
boy  only  of  sixteen  years  of  age,  but,  in 
my  limited  experience  of  life,  never  knew 
I  such  another.  From  his  veriest  infancy 
he  showed  a  singular  capacity  for  learning ; 
at  seven  years  of  age  he  could  read,  write, 
and  was  even  an  arithmetician.  He  seized 
upon  books  with  the  same  avidity  with 
which  children,  in  general  seize  upon  play¬ 
things.  He  soon  caught  glimmerings  of 
the  meaning  even  of  other  languages ;  and, 
before  he  was  ten  years  old,  there  was  in 
his  mind  clear  dawnings  of  the  scholar, 
and  indications  not  to  be  doubted  of  genius 
and  intellectual  power.  His  father  was 
dead — but  his  mother,  who  was  no  com¬ 
mon  woman,  however  common  her  lot, 
saw  with  pure  delight,  and  with  strong 
maternal  pride,  that  God  had  given  her 
an  extraordinary  child  to  bless  her  soli¬ 
tary  hut.  She  vowed  to  dedicate  him  to 
the  ministry,  and  that  all  her  husband  had 
left  should  be  spent  upon  him,  to  the  last 
farthing,  to  qualify  him  to  be  a  preacher 
of  God’s  word.  Such  ambition,  if  some¬ 
times  misplaced,  is  almost  always  neces¬ 
sarily  honourable.  Here  it  was  justified 
by  the  excelling  talents  of  the  boy — by 
his  zeal  for  knowledge — which  was  like  a 
fever  in  his  blood — and  by  a  childish 
piety,  of  which  the  simple,  and  eloquent, 
and  beautiful  expression  .  has  more  than 
once  made  me  shed  tears.  But  let  us 
leave  the  manse,  and  walk  to  Braehead. 
The  sunshine  is  precious  at  this  early  sea¬ 
son  :  let  us  enjoy  it  while  it  smiles  P’’ 

.  We  crossed  a  few  fields — a  few  coppice 
woods — an  extensive  sheep  pasture,  and 
then  found  ourselves  on  the  edge  of  a 
moorland.  Keeping  the  shelving  heather 
ridge  of  hills  above  us,  we  gently  descen¬ 
ded  into  a  narrow  rushy  glen,  without 
any  thing  that  could  be  called  .,a  siream, 
but  here  and  there  crossed  and  inteneded 
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by  various  runlets.  Soon  all  cultivation 
ceased,  and  no  houses  were  to  be  seen. 
IHad  the  glen  been  a  long  one,  it  would 
have  seemed  desolate,  but  on  turning 
round  a  little  green  mount  that  ran  almost 
across  it,  we  saw  at  once  an  end  to  our 
walk,  and  one  Hut  with  a  peat-stack  close 
to  it,  and  one  or  two  elder,  or,  as  we  call 
them  in  Scotland,  bourtrie-bushes,  at  the 
low  gable  end.  A  little  smoke  seemed  to 
tinge  the  air  over  the  roof  uncertainly — 
but  except  in  that,  there  was  nothing  to 
tell  that  the* hut  was  inhabited.  A  few 
sheep  lying  near  it,  and  a  single  cow  of 
the  small  hill-breed,  seemed  to  appertain 
to  the  hut,  and  a  circular  wall  behind  it 
apparently  enclosed  a  garden.  We  sat 
down  together  on  one  of  those  large  mossy 
stones  that  often  lie  among  the  smooth 
green  pastoral  hills,  like  the  relics  of  some 
building  utterly  decayed — and  my  venera¬ 
ble  friend,  whose  solemn  voice  was  indeed 
pleasant  in  this  quiet  solitude,  continued 
the  simple  history  of  the  Poor  Scholar. 

“  At  school  he  soon  outstripped  all  the 
other  boys,  but  no  desire  of  superiority 
over  his  companions  seemed  to  actuate 
him — it  was  the  pure  native  love  of  know¬ 
ledge.  Gentle  as  a  lamb,  but  happy  as  a 
lark,  the  very  wildest  of  them  all  loved 
Isaac  Blane.  He  procured  a  Hebrew  Bi¬ 
ble  and  a  Greek  Testament,  both  of  which 
f  he  taught  himself  to  read.  It  was  more 
than  affecting — it  was  sublime  and  awful 
to  see  the  solitary  boy  sitting  by  himself 
on  the  braes  shedding  tears  over  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  the  Christian  faith.  His  mother’s 
heart  burned  within  her  towards  her  son  ; 
and  if  it  was  pride,  you  will  allow  that  it 
was  pride  of  a  divine  origin.  She  appeared 
with  him  in  the  kirk  every  Sabbath,  dressed 
not  ostentatiously,  but  still  in  a  way  that 
showed  she  intended  him  not  for  a  life  of 
manuel  labour.  Perhaps  at  first  some 
half  thought  that  ahe  was  too  proud  of  him ; 
but  that  was  a  suggestion  not  to  be  cher¬ 
ished,  for  all  acknowledged  that  he  was 
sure  to  prove  an  honour  to  the  parish  in 
which  he  was  born.  She  often  brought 
him  to  the  Manse,  and  earth  did  not  con¬ 
tain  a  happier  creature  than  her,  when 
her  boy  answered  all  my  questions,  and 
modestly  made  his  own  simple,  yet  wise 
remarks  on  the  sacred  subjects  gradually 
unfolding  before  his  understanding  and  his 
heart. 

Before  he  was  twelve  years  of  age  he 
went  to  college — and  his  mother  accom¬ 
panied  hun  to  pass  the  winter  in  the  city. 


Two  small  rooms  she  took  near  the  Ca¬ 
thedral,  and  while  he  was  at  the  classes, 
or  reading  alone,  she  was  not  idle,  but 
strove  to  make  a  small  sum  to  help  to  de¬ 
fray  their  winter  expences.  To  her  that 
retired  cell  was  a  heaven  when  she  looked 
upon  her  pious  and  studious  boy.  His 
genius  was  soon  conspicuous;  for  four 
winters  he  pursued  his  studies  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity — returning  always  in  summer  to  ^ 
this  hut,  the  door  of  which  during  their 
absence  was  closed.  He  made  many 
friends,  and  frequently,  during  the  thrc^ 
last  summers,  visitor^  came  to  pass  a  day 
at  Braehead,  in  a  rank  of  life  far  above 
his  own.  But  in  Scotland,  thank  God, 
talent,  and  learning,  and  genius,  and  vir¬ 
tue,  when  found  in  the  poorest  hut,  go  not 
without  their  admirlition  and  their  reward* 
Young  as  he  is,  he  has  had  pupils  of  his 
own— his  mother’s  little  property  has  not 
been  lessened  at  this  hour  by  his  educa¬ 
tion — and  besides  contributing  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  her  and  himself,  he  has  brought 
neater  furniture  into  that  lonely  Hut,  and 
there  has  he  a  library,  limiied  in  the  num¬ 
ber  but  rich  in  the  choice  of  books,  such 
as  contain  food  for  years  of  sileni  thoi^^ 
to  the  Poor  Scholar — if  years  indeed  are 
to  be  his  on  earth.  .  -  • 

(To  be  ConclodetLy 

DREADFUL  ACCIDENT. 

On  the  1 9tli  My  November  last,  another 
of  those  distresSmg  providences  which  too 
frequently  occur,  took  place  in  the  Dolly 
Pit,*  belonging  to  Mr.  Lambton,  at  the 
Philadelphia  Colliery,  near  Sunderland, 
by  which  eleven  men  lost  their  lives, 
among  whom  was  Benjamin  Moody,  one 
of  our  valuable  members.  The  pit  was 
considered  as  free  from  danger  as  any  in 
the  same  colliery,  and  as  safe  as  at  any 
former  period.  In  one  part  of  the 
there  was  a  considerable  accumulation  of 
hydrogen  gas,  which  readily  explodes  al  a 
dame. 

About  eight  o’clock  at  night,  eight  meii 
were  down  preparing  the  pit  for  the  next 
day’s  working,  when  one  of  them  ventured 
into  the  most  dangerous  part  although  he 
had  no  business,  and  the  death  dealing 
elemen^^^s  let  loose  from  its  confinement, 
and  sdilpred  desolation  and  destruction 
on  all  within  its  reach.  Many  schemes 
have  been  devised  to  secure  the  lives  of 
these  men,  and  the  property  of  the  owners ; 

*  Every  pit  has  a  oame  to  distiagiiish  thsia 
one  from  another. 
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and  among  the  rest  it  is  well  known,  that 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy  got  a  patent  for 
wh^  is  called  the  Safety  Lamp,  which, 
with  due  pare,  would  in  general  answer 
the  end  proposed ;  as  the  flame  is  enclosed, 
the  gas  cannot  immediately  operate  upon 
it.  But  when  the  dame  in  the  lamp 
*  attracts  the  explosive  matter,  so  that  the 
lamp  appears  all  on  hre,  if  the  men  so 
circumstanced,  carefully  retire  into  a  cur¬ 
rent  of  atmospheric  air,  it  will  immediately 
die  out  wjthout  doing  any  harm.  But  it 
is  to  be  lamented,  that  sometimes,  to  in¬ 
crease  their  light,  the  men  madly  take  off 
the  tops  of  their  lamps,  and  thus  give  the 
noxious  vapour  free  access  to  the  dame ; 
as  much  as  though  it  were  a  candle  I'his 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  present 
instance;  for  when  the  men  were  found, 
one  of  them  was  in  a  place  where  he  ought 
not  to  have  been,  and  where  it  was  allow¬ 
ed  there  was  danger ;  and  more  than  this, 
his  lamp  top  was  off,  which  must  have 
been  the  cause  of  this  distressing  calamity. 

The  explosion  blocked  up  the  ways  and 
■  working  of  the  pit  and  the  shaft  itself,  so 
that  upon  a  very  moderate  calculation,  it 
will  cost  upwards  of  two  thousand  pounds, 
before  it  can  be  brought  into  working  con¬ 
dition  again.  But  1  have  only  noticed 
eight  men.  Here  let  it  be  observed,  that 
the  Dolly  pit  communicates  with  another 
called  the  Peggy,  and  four  men  went  down 
in  the  latter,  in  quest  men  lost,  not¬ 

withstanding  all  that  c^tfd  be  said  to  the 
contrary ;  for  as  all  the  air  in  the  former 
was  stopped,  this  forced  all  the  foulness 
through  the  passage  into  the  latter ;  and 
when  those^who  w’ent  down  entered  that 
passage  they  met  instant  death ;  one  of 
them  a  little  more  cautious  than  the  rest, 
retreated  in  time  to  save  his  life. 

There  was  always  employed  in  this  pit 
when  in  full  work,  upwards  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  hands;  if  the  explosion  had  taken 
lace  a  few  hours  sooner  they  must  all 
ave  perished ;  or  if  it  had  been  delayed 
a  few  hours  later,  the  men  would  all  have 
been  at  work,  and  such  was  the  state  of 
the  case,  that  it  was  impossible  for  any 
one  to  escape ;  so  that  we  may  truly  say, 
much  mercy  has  been  mingled  with  this 
distressing  calamity.  Other  of  our 
members  should  have  been  an|PK|rk,  but 
were  slightly  indisposed,  which  indisposi¬ 
tion,  through  mercy,  was  a  means  of  sav¬ 
ing  their  lives.  What  shall  we  say  to 
these  things,  but  that  clouds  and  dark¬ 
ness  are  round  about  thee.’’ 


From  MtitsdciCs  Mtmoirs.* 

A  SAILOR. 

The  life  of  a  sailor  is  a  life  of  wo.  .W 
is  true  he  is  bold  and  cheerful;  but  then 
he  is  thoughtless,  profane,  and  desperate ; 
he  is  generous,  but  dissolute ;  playful,  but 
superstitious  and  rash.  His  song,  his 
bumper,  and  his  girl,  (perhaps  a  street¬ 
pacing  harlot,)  form  his  trio  of  pleasure. 
He  rarely  thinks,  seldom  reads,  and  never 
pi  ays.  His  life  is  in  jeopardy  every  hour, 
and  yet  he  laughs  at  the  idea  of  death, 
and  deems  it  an  insult  to  be  told  that  he 
fears  it.  He  justifies  his  profaneness  by 
necessity,  and  his  neglect  of  religion  by  a 
marine  joke.  Speak  to  him  of  the  call  of 
God,  he  tells  you  something  about  the 
boatswain’s  call ;  tell  him  of  the  danger 
of  being  drowned,  he  cites  a  profane  song, 
and  tells  of  a  sweet  little  cherub  that  sits 
up  aloft,  and  looks  out  for  a  birth  for  poor 
Jack.  He  is  the  victim  of  tyrants  at  sea, 
and  the  dupe  of  knaves  and  harlots  on 
shore.  He  labours  like  a  horse,  and 
spends  his  mon^^y  like  the  merest  prodi¬ 
gal.  I  was  told  by  lieutenant  M - r,  in 

the  Somers  Islands,  that  having  to  fetch 
some  seamen  on  board  who  bad  been 
drinking  and  carousing,  one  of  them  seem¬ 
ed  particularly  sullen  and  unwilling  to  go ; 
but  the  officer  insisting,  he  took  several 
guineas  from  his  pocket,  and  jerking  them 
into  the  sea,  went  into  the  boat  as  gay  and 
blithe  as  a  lark.  When  on  board,  where 
they  cannot  spend  it,  they  set  no  value  on 
property,  ami  will  hazard  a  watch  or  a 
pair  of  silver  buckles  on  the  turn  of  a  card 
or  the  cast  of  a  die  as  freely  as  a  button. 
Thus  these  useful,  but  immoral  men,  fre¬ 
quently  trifle  on  till  a  fall  from  the  yard,  a 
gifst  of  wind,  a  fatal  bullet,  a  yellow  fever, 
dismal  shipwreck,  or  a  tremendous  wave, 
hurries  them  into  eternity. 

My  friend,  whoever  thou  art  that  readest 
this,  if  thou  hast  one  spark  of  grace,  one 
sentiment  of  piety,  the  least  shade  of  godly 
fear,  or  the  remotest  hope  of  being  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  do  not  go  to  sea.  At  sea  the  Sab¬ 
bath  is  hardly  known,  the  gospel  is  not 
heard,  prayers  are  not  offered  up,  reading 
the  scripture  is  not  attended  to,  thy  com¬ 
panions  are  wicked,  and  thy  calling  will 
expose  thee  to  be  wicked  also. 

SALMON.  V 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  this  ' 
eaten  out  of  season  is  often  productive  of  , 
very  serious  complaints,  among  the  fljpst 
frequent  of  which  is  the  cholera  morims. 
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THE  LEGACY. 

Clothed  in  the  simple  beauty  of  spring, 
the  landscape  that  surrounded  Herton  Cot¬ 
tage,  presented  the  most  delicious  scenery 
in  all  the  valley ;  and  the  passer  hy,  per¬ 
chance,  when  he  looked  upon  it  from  the 
dusty  road,  as  it  stood  half  hid  away  in 
the  cool  shade,  surrounded  by  luxuriant 
shrubbery,  and  by  fields  loaded  with  flour¬ 
ishing  vegetation,  would  naturally  say  to 
himself,  there  dwells  a  happy  family. — 
The  Hertons  were  not  unhappy — not  un¬ 
thankful.  They  were  sensible  of  the 
blessings  witlf  whkffi  a  kind  providence 
had  surroul|ded  them  ;  and  laboured  with 
c^e  and  diligence  gradually  to  increase 
their  little  patrimony.  No  people  were 
honest,  more  faithful  to  their  engage- 
nients,  or  more  scrupulous  in  discharging 
the  duties  of  good  citizens  among  those 
around  them,  especially  when  such  a  dis¬ 
charge  in  no  measure  interfered  with  their 
interests — for  affer  all  it  could  not  be  said 
that  witlfjiii  the  memory  of  one  of  their 
neighboi^  ^ey  had  (jver  been  known  in 
a  single  instance  to  postpone  their  interest 
or  comfort  to  those  of  any  one.  They 
were  not  rich-^  competence  was  about 
the  amount  thej^ossessed,  and  probably 
they  did  not  save  from  their  labours*  more 
than  prudence  might  have  whispered  was 
necessary  as  a  provision  against  adverse 
times. 

Thus,  at  all  events,  the  Hertons  reason¬ 
ed  with  themselves.  They  appeared  to 
feel  charitably  disposed — they  applauded 
those  who  ministered  to  the  wants  of 
others ;  they  freely  admitted  the  obligation 
in  its  fullest  extent ;  but  were  always  pro¬ 
vided  with  an  excuse  to  screen  themselves. 
Often  did  Mr.  Herton  lament,  with  appa¬ 
rent  sincerity,  his  want  of  wealth,  because 
it  obliged  him  to  be  close  handed,  and  to. 
^;ny  the  numerous  calls  for  charitable 
|Pl*poses  made  iipon  him ;  these  regrets 
seemed  really  W come  from  his  heart; 
and  though  no  n^n  ever  was  more  unchar¬ 
itable  indeed,  yet  so  humanely  did  he  talk 
about  the  matter  that  his  neighbours  often 
said  among  themselves,  what  a  pity  it  is, 
that  the  Hertons  are  not  wealthy ;  how 
liberal  they  would  be;  how  much  they 
would  do  for  the  poor. 

Ah,  Mrs.  Morteley,  Herton  used  often 
to  say  to  the  old  lady  who  lived  in  the 
farm  house,  adjoining  his  plantation,  and 
whose  wealth  was  scattered  yearly  abroad, 
as  a  rich  stream,  winding  through  the 
vale,  and  carrying  blessings  wherever  it 

%  ^ 


meandered,  ah,  Mrs.  Morteley,  how  blest 
would  1  be  if  1  had  the  means  to  be  gen¬ 
erous  like  you ;  like  you  1  would  relieve 
the  widows,  and  assist  the  orphans,  bind 
up  the  broken  hearts,  and  go  about  doing 
good ;  no  occupation  appears  drest  in  so 
many  but  this  labour  and 

toil^  thi^^Uty  inqome ;  this  poverty  !— 


toil^  thi^^ty  inqome ;  this  poverty  !— 
h&^^Si^es  me  to  be  destitute  of  the  abU-  ^  , 
it^HHiPl  would.  Mrs.  Mortelejr  was  ^ 
charnfflRwith  these  frequent  ejaculations ;  ^ 
this  wflrld  of  benevolent  feeling ;  and  sh^^v 
thought  she  could  not  put  a  portion  of  he^^f 
/ortune  to  a  better  purpose  thati  by  leavii^  , 
it  to  theiwould-be  philanthropist  of  Herton  ^ 
Cottage.  She  died — and  in  her  will  be¬ 

stowed  on  Mr.  Herton  a  rarge  and 
legacy — it  made  him  rich.  ^  * 

The  legacy  was  paid.  Many  pretty 
improvements  w#rc\niade  about  the  cot¬ 
tage,  and  the  inina^,  it  wasdhoughf^soon 
began  to  hold  their  heads  a  little  higher 
than  usual ;  they  dressed  gaily ;  rode  in  . 
a  new  carriage ;  and  dined  late.  Im¬ 
provement  indeed,  after  improvement, 
was  seen  to  take  place  in^their  style  of 
living ;  but  in  vain  were  the  expectations 
of  the  neighbourhood,  that  the  promised 
charities  of  the  good  hearted  ^ttagers 
would  now  burst  forth.  The  .wo|d|^m- 
ed  to  have  been  strangely  blotteaSit  of 
their  memories,  since  their  good^wtune 
put  k  in  their  power  to  practise  on  it. — 

The  distressed  felt  the  loss  of  Mrs.  Morte¬ 
ley  most  sensibly,  and  it  was  natural  that 
they  should  look  with  much  hope  on  the 
Hertons,  the  principal  heirs  of  her  fortune, 
for  reparation  of  the  loss  her  d^ath  had 
occasioned  them.  It  was  a  forlorn  hope ; 
and  speedily  cut  off.  The  doors  of  Her¬ 
ton  Cottage  were  not  unclosed  to  every 
one — the  hearts  of  its  inhabitants  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  time,  grew  proud  and  selfish  and 
scornful ;  and,  whenever  a  man  was  heard 
afterwards  in  Alesbury,  boasting  what 
good  he  would  do  with  money  that  he  bad 
not— or  talking  much  about  charity,  and 
doing  nothing  to  illustrate  his  real  mean¬ 
ing  ;  it  was  said,  that  is  a  Herton  stor}\  • 

A  stbry  so  barren  of  incidents,  ought  to 
be  rich  in  instruction.  Let  us  look  to  the 
moral.'  Are  jjjere  not  thousands  in  the 
world ;  hnuM^Byour  own  neighbourhood  ; 
nay,  ar^jwRt  one  of  them — who  think 
a  great  fle^^^d  talk  a  great  deal  about 
doing  good,'^TOd  being  charitable,  when 
they  b^ome  richer  than  they  are,  and  yet 
who  are  very  far  from  giving  or  doing  not# 
to  the  extent  of  their  ability !  Depend 


world ;  hft^ 
nay,  ar^d 
a  great  ae^ 
doing  good. 


opportunities.  It  is  common  for  people  ADDRESS  10  IHE  MUMMY, 

to  quiet  their  consciences  in  this  way,  by  The  following  lines  are  from  the  pen  of  a  mas- 

pertuading  themselves  they  are  too  poor  to  We  never  recollect  to  have  rnet  with  any 

r  .  I  1  I  .1  I  ^  I  thing  in  the  same  strain,  which  pleased  us  so 

be  charitable,  while  they  ^  much — Liverpool  Mercury. 

sand  opportunities  of  doing  ^mwbjch  hast  walked  about,  (how  strange  a 

are  entirely  within  their  reac^^Btfiie  story!) 

alone  discharges  his  duty  wliqH||K^ver  In  Thebes’s  streets  three  thousand  years  ago, 

may  be  his  situation,  to  the  exl^^f  his  When  the  Memnonium  was  in  all  its  glory; 

u*  ^  A.  And  time  had  not  begun  to  overthrow 

ability,  CMts  his  offerings  into  tlie  «)mmon  ^bose  tem,,les,  palacesfand  piles  stupendous, 

treasury,  for  the  relief  of  human  suffering  of  which  the  very  ruins  are  tremendous, 
wherever  it  is  fouud-  Speak  !  for  thou  long  enough  hast  acted  Dum^- 

— ^  Thou  hast  a  tongue — come— Hh  us  hea^s 

OF  TRUST  IS  GOD.  tone  ; 

is  belt# to  trust  in  the  Lord,  than  Thou’rt  standing  on  thy  legs  above  gr|»hd, 

to  put  confidence  in  man.”  Psalm  cxviii.  ^ 

Q  .  ,  Revisiting  the  glimpses  of  Ihe  moon,  ^ 

8.  VVe  are  ever  trusting  to  one  another,  f^otlikc  thin  ghosts  of  disembodied  creatures, 

to  weak  friends,  iQMf^i^lhful  servants  ;  But  with  thy  bones  and  flesh,  and  limbs  and 
yet  Ve  fear^  put  and  confidence  feaiures." 

ill  God.  We  can  rdy  upon  the  hand-  Tell  us — for  doubtless  thou  canst  recollect, 
writing  of  some  great  man,  but  we  have  no  Sphinx’s  fame  , 

assurance  in  the  gospel.  The  world  pro-  Qf  , 

mises,  and  we  believe ;  God  protests,  and  is  Pompey’s  Pillar  really  a 
we  doubt  whether  we  should  believe. —  Had  Thebes  a  hundred  gates, assiiiigDy  Homer' 
What  a  disrespect  to  him  !  What  a  mis-  Perhaps  thou  wert  a  Mason,  and  forbidden 

chief  to  ourselves  !  Let  us  restore  the  By  oath  to  tell  the  myst^a  of  thy  trade ; 

true  order  of  things,  and  regulate  our  con-  secret  was  hidden 

T  the  laws  of  a  true  proportion.  Perhaps  thou  wert  a  Priest,  if  so  my  struggles 

Let  Sg  perform  what  depends  upon  us  Are  vain  for  priestcraft  never  owns  its  juggles. 
W'itlf^ioderatioii ;  and  expect  what  de-  Perchance  that  very  hand,  now  pinioned  flat, 
pends  upon  God  without  any  restriction.  Has  bob  a-nob’d  with  Pharaoh,  glass  to  glass. 
Let  us  suppress  all  hastiness  of  passion,  Or  dropp’d  a  half-penny  in  Homer’s  hat: 

.nd  all  »licUud.  dbgated  a„de,  .te  na™  „  O'.""  ' 

of  zeal ,  so  shall  we  establish  ourselves  in  ^  torch  at  the  great  Temple’s  dedication. 

God,  and  become  like  mount  Zion,  which  j  need  not  ask  thee  if  that  hand  when  arm’d 
can  never  he  moved.  Has  any  Roman  soldier  maul’d  and  knu«‘.kled, 

Our  trust  in  God,  with  regard  to  our  For  thou  wert  dead,  and  buried,  and  embalm’d, 
salvation,  should  be  still  more  exalted  and  .  Romulus  and  Bemus  had  been  suckled; 

firm.  St.  Paul  says,  I  can  do  all  things  Long  after  thy  primeval  race  was  run, 
through  Christ  who  strengthens  me.”  Phil.  develops,  if  that  wither’d  tongue 

iv,  13.  When  1  thought  I  should  be  Might  tell  us  what  those  sightless  orbs  have 
able  to  do  every  thing,  I  w'as  incapable  of  .seen, 

doing  any  thing ;  now  that  I  despair  of  How  the  world  look’d  when  it  was  fresh-^pirf 
myself,  and  have  no  hope  left,  but  in  God,  ^  J,  g,^en ; 

I  begin  to  be  ajle  to  do  every  thing.  A  yvbs  it  then  so  (dd  th  u  History’s  pages 
happy  weakness,  which  makes  me  find  in  Contain’d  no  record  of  its  early  agcs.^ 

God,  what  is  wanting  in  myself.  I  glory  Slill  silent  incommunicative  elf  ? 

ill  my  infirmities,  and  the  misfortunes  of  Art  sworn  to  secresy  ?  then  keep  thy  vows ; 

my’  life,  because  they  serve  to  cure  my  prythee  tell  us  something  of  thyself, 
r  ,  •  ij  j  tr  Reveal  the  secrets  of  thy  prison-house ; 

mistakes  concerning  the  vyirld  and  myself,  since  in  the  world  of  spirits  thou  hast  slumber’d 

I  ought  to  think  myseljl^^uwy  that  his  What  hast  thou  seen — what  strange  adventures 
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And  countless  king’s  have  into  ilust  been  humb-  so  far  as  to  leap  about  with  much  vigouf, 

had  been  frozen  for  thirty-six 


ted, 

While  not  a  fragment  of  tby  flesh  has  crumbled. 

Didst  thou  not  bear  the  pother  o’er  thy  head 
When  the  great  Persian  conqueror  Cambyses 
March’d  armies  o’er  thy  tomb  with  thundering 
tread, 

O’erthrew  Osiris,  Orus,  Apis,  Isis. 

And  shook  the  Pyramids  with  fear  and  w’^onder, 
When  the  gigantic  Memnon  fell  asunder  P 

if  the  tomb’s  secrets  may  not  be  confess’d, 

The  nature  of  tby  private  life  unfold : 

A  heart  has  throbb’d  beneath  that  leathern 
breast, 

And  tears  adown  that  dusty  cheek  have  roll’d: 
Have  children  climb’d  those  knees,  and  kiss’d 
that  face, 

What  was  thy  name  and  station,  age  and  race  ? 

Statute  of  flesh — Immortal  of  the  dead! 

Imperishable  type  of  evanescence ! 
Posthumous  man,  who  quit’st  thy  narrow  bed, 
And  standest  undecayed  within  our  presence, 
Thou  wilt  hear  nothing  till  the  Judgment  mor¬ 
ning, 

When  the  great  trump  shall  thrill  thee  with  its 
warning 

Why  should  this  worthless  tegument  endure, 

If  its  undying  guest  be  lost  for  ever  ? 

0  let  us  keep  toe  soul  embalmed  and  pure. 

In  living  virtue,  that  when  both  must  sever. 
Although  corruption  may  our  frame  consume, 
Ih’  immortal  spirit  in  the  skies  may  bloom. 


after  it 
hours.^^ 


SBB  rniamw  vzsx«o&. 


FRIDAY,  AUGUST  12,  1826. 


iL  HIST^II. 
curious 


NATURAL  HIS 

The  following  curious  in  natural 
history,  appears  in  Captain  Franklin’s 
Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  the  Polar  Sea.” 
— The  fishing  having  failed  as  the  wea¬ 
ther  became  more  severe,  it  was  given  up 
on  the  4th  of  October.  It  had  procured 
us  about  1,200  white  fish,  from  two  to 
three  pounds  each.  There  are  two  other 
species  of  salmon  in  Winter  Lake ;  Black’s 
grayling,  and  the  round  fish ;  and  a  few 
trout,  pike,  methye,  and  red  carp,  were 
all  occasionally  obtained  from  their  nets. 
It  may  be  worthy  of  notice  here,  that  the 
fish  froze  as  they  were  taken  out  of  the 
nets,  in  a  short  time  became  a  solid  mass 
of  ice,  and  by  a  blow  or  two  of  the  hatchet 
were  easily  split  open,  when  the  intestines 
might  be  removed  in  one  lump.  If  in 
this  completely  frozen  state  they  were 
thawed  ^before  the  fire,  they  recovered 
their  animation.  This  was  particularly 
the?  case  with  the  carp,  and  we  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  observe  it  repeatedly,  as  Dr. 
Richardspn  occupied  himself  in  examining 
the  stru^are  of  the  different  species  of  fish, 
and  waralways,  in  the  winter,  under  the 
necessity  of  thawing-  them  before  he  could 
eat  them.  We  have  seen  a  carp  recover 


Camp^Meeting. — It  is  not  generally 
known,  perhaps,  that  Camp-Meetings  were 
first  held  in  this  country  by  Presbyterians 
in  the  wilderness  of  Kentucky,  and  that 
much  good  resulted  from  them.  The 
Methodists  afterwards  took  them  up,  and 
have  almost  exclusively  continued  them 
until  the  present  time.  Whatever  may 
be  said  in  favour  of  Camp-Meetings  in 
the  thinly  settled  parts  of  our  country,  yet 
the  same  reason  will  not  answer  for  the 
more  populous  part :  the  novelty  is  gone 
— the  usefulness  is  doubtful — the  expence 
is  heavy — the  dissipation  is  great — and,  as 
they  are  now  conducted,  perhaps  more 
evil  than  good  will  follow.  It  has  got  to 
be  as  fashionable  among  many  Methodists 
to  go  to  a  Camp-Meeting  or  two  yearly, 
as  it  is  for  more  fashionable  people  to  go 
to  the  Springs  or  sea  shore.  It  Is  a  kind 
of  religious  dissipation,  if  We  may  use  such 
an  expression.  While  the  commonalty, 
(for  disguise  it  as  you  will  there  are  two 
classes  who  attend  these  meetings,)  are 
engaged  in  prayer-meetings,  and  running 
up  to  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  which  almost 
sets  reason  and  propriety  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion — the  other  class,  which  is  composed 
of  such  as  are  careful  of  their  health  and 
convenience,  attend  the  preaching,  eat, 
drink,  and  sleep  at  regular  hours,  receive 
their  friends  and  visit  them,  while  their 
conversation  is  often  bordering  on  the 
light  and  worldly ;  and  among  these  you 
will  generally  find  the  Afi/iis/erjt — their 
time  is  not  spent  as  formerly,  in  prayer- 
meetings,  talking  to  the  mourners,  or  visit¬ 
ing  the  tents  to  stir  up  the  minds  of  the 
lukewarm,  and  encourage  the  desponding 
— buff  preach  perhaps  one  or  two  sermons 
eachj  smoke y  convcrscy  and  enjoy  them^ 
selves  among  their  friends:  and  thus  a 
Camp-Meeting  ends.  Too  much  like  a 
party  of  pleasure  to  many.  I  do  not  say  to 
all,  because  some  are  benefited,  while  many 
are  injured.  Upon  the  whole,  perhaps,  in 
this  populous  part  of  the  country,  it  would 
be  well  to  dispense  with  them,  for  a  year 
or  two  at  least. 


DOMESTfC 


'  At'  respectable  lady  in  Baltimore  was  last  gjon 
week  delivered  of  three  children,  two  sons  and  Tl 
a  (kuighter,  they  are  all  doing  well-  Frar 

'l4ie  statement  in ^ir  last,  of  the  murder  of  that 
Mr.Kudder  is  incori%ct,  it  having  been  discov- 
eredthat  be  was  murdered  by  his  own  daughter^ 
instead  of  acolored  man. 

A  violent  Hail  Storm  was  felt  in  Cazenovia 
on  the  31st  ult.  in  which  much  damage  was 
done  A  large  Crane  trying  to  beat  to  wind* 
ward  bneame  exhausted,  and  came  to  under  a 
shed  of  the  village,  and  was  taken  by  hand 
alive ;  whon  standing  erect,  it  was  five  feet, 
and  his  wings  when  extended  measured  six 
feet  four  inches. 

A  negro  in  Georgia  was  lately  bimil  for 
the  murder  of  a  \^iite  man  named  Peter  Garri¬ 
son  Had  Garrison  killed  the  negro,  he  would 
have  been  fined  $AO.  So  equal  arc  the  laws  of 
the  south. 

One  hundred  and  ninety-nine  slaves  have  been 
taken  from  Baltimore  to  New-Orieans  in  seven 
weeks ;  is  not  this  slave  trade  on  our  own 
shores :  men  and  their  wives  and  children  sep¬ 
arated!  and  is  this  a  free  country? 

Cflwa/.— From  the  lOlh  April  to  the  1st  August, 
two  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
boats  departed  from  Albany,  and  were 

received  for  toll. 

The  chiefs  of  the  Qiianaw  Indians,  had  a  talk 
with  Governor  Izard,  of  Arkansas  territory,  re- 
ques|1ng  a  longer  time  for  their  removal,  but  it 
could  not  be  granted. 


MARRIED. 

On  Wednesday,  the  3rd  inst.  by  Wk  M.  Stilwell,  Mr. 
Jeremiah  Chapman,  to  Miss  Letty  Selina  Rayner,  all  of 


William  Vail,  lun.  <^[^e  hoi!^  of  Vait  A  Read,  to  Eliza, 
daugb^rof  D<incanl%yfe|^,'Esq  of  this  eity. 

At  fsar-Maven,  on  Saturday, the  30th  ult.  by  Rev,Hefiian 
Bangs,  Mr.  Aaron  Sandford,  of  this  city,  to  Aally  DavW, 
daughter  of  Abraham  Davis,  of  White-Plains. 

On  Saturday  evening,,  by  W,  M.  Stilwell,  Mr.  Thomas 
W.  Sniffen,  to  Miss  Sarah  Ann  Tilford. 

On  Sunday,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Chase,  Mr.  William  Handlen, of 
Montreal,  to  Miss  Maria  F.  Sheys,  of  Patterson,  N.  J. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  by  W.  Stilwell,  Mr.  James 
Parshalis,  of  this  city,  to  Miss  Emily  Todd,  late  of  Stamford, 
Connecticut. 

At  New-Roclmll^  on  Tuesday  evening,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Bayard,  Charle^Ofot,  of  the  firm  of  Lindsley  it  Eilet,  of 
this  city,  to  GonMpfA.  daughter  of  Frederick  Guion,  of 
the  former  placi^^ 

On  the  12th  June  last,  by  the  Rev.  Seth  Crowell,  Mr. 
Abraham  D.  Montagnie,  to  Miss  Ann  Betts,  all  of  this  city. 


FOREIGN 


Spain  is  in  a  distressed  situation,  the  soldiers 
receive  UUle  or  no  pay  from  government,  and 
therefore  help  themselves  from  the  people. — 
Three  thousand  monks  had  arrived  from  South 
America — nothing  but  the  presence  of  French 
troops,  firevents  a  universal  chaos.  The  fever 
is  prevailing  in  many  places. 

The  Calwbian  Schooner  General  Santander, 
bad  arrived  at  Gibraltei',  after  capturing  and 
sending  lioroe  prizes,  valued  at  ^200,000, besidee 
burning  upwards  of  thirty  sail  on  the  coast  of 
Cuba. 

In  the  Eaat  Indies  at  Serampore,  there  has 
been  a  destructive  flood,  in  which  several  hun¬ 
dred  hoii&oswcrc  destroyed,  andaome  thousands 
of  people.  Dr.  Carey,  the  Afissionarv,  being 
sick  with  a  fever  at  the  time,  w'a.s  with  difficulty 
removed ;  directly  :Tter  whicb^  in 

which  he  had  been,  fell  and 

In  £ngland,lately,fourperson8  iil||p^Pi||LCMe 
of  whom,  Probert,  shewed  thef  i  <Hi(ftN|^omMid 


DIED. 

Mr.  Joseph  Finch,  a  native  of  England,  aged  65. 

On  Friday  last,  Mr.  Zachariab  Voorhes,  in  the  51st  year 
of  bis  age. 

Same  dny,  Mr.  James  Bartbolf,aged  55. 

On  Sunday,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Peterson,  of  debility,  aged 


Monday,  Ann,  wife  of  George  Arnold,  Pilot,  aged  42. 
Same  day,  Eliza,  wife  of  Richard  Cornwall,  aged  27. 
Same  day,  Mrs.  Mary  Byvanck,  aged  82 
Same  day,  Mi's.  Genevieve  R.  Carpentier,  aged  91. 

At  Soutbold,  on  the  30th  ult.  Buley,  widow  of  the  late 
Grover  Moore,  of  that  place. 

On  Tuesday,  Mrs.  Jane,  widow  of  the  late  John  Duryee, 
aged  90. 

Same  day,  Mrs.  Christiana  Cook,  of  a  dropsy. 


Deaths  in  this  city  last  week,  109}  in  Pbitadelpbia,  96 


retuiDcd  a  verdict  of  manslaughter. 


Mm  €•  TolUa,  frintiTi  Ite«eiowqp> 


